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Woman and the New Race. By Margaret Sanger. New York: 
Brentano, 1920. Pp. 234. $2.00. 

It is hard to see how Havelock Ellis could have written such a ful- 
some preface for an inferior and poorly titled presentation of the subject 
of birth-control. As Beecher said, speaking after the tirade of a man- 
hating war-horse of a suffragette, "Nevertheless, we believe in Women's 
Rights." Fearless dogmatism rather than scientific judgment has 
produced the notoriety through which Mrs. Sanger has unfortunately 
become known as American protagonist of this movement. It is this 
conspicuous position which alone seems to justify a full review of this 
bit of unscientific propaganda. 

The general argument is sound and obvious: overpopulation causes 
many evils. Woman is both victim and cause, and is largely ignorant 
of results and remedies. Birth-control, when freed from stupid laws, 
will doubtless help, as is shown by conditions in Holland and in Aus- 
tralia. Sound medical research is wisely urged and predicted. Many 
of the facts which the author marshals in support also seem reliable. 
They are rendered weak, however, by frequent emotional or special 
pleading and by questionable and extreme statements. The reviewers 
find themselves asking what unconscious background must motivate 
such opinions. 

Among her statements or implications are the following: 

1. That only the married woman who has been constantly loved 
by the most understanding and considerate of husbands has escaped 
[certainl horrors. 

2. That feeble-minded children result from alcoholic or insane 
parents, or from too frequent child-bearing. (Cause and effect are 
perhaps reversed here.) 

3. That infanticide has, in the past, improved the position of women. 

4. That a woman is physically fittest for marriage at twenty-five. 
(Bertillon to the contrary.) 

5. That a preliminary period of childless marriage improves family 
life. 

6. That women conceive more easily after an abortion, and that 
a "cold" woman conceives more easily than does a passionate one. 

7. That the average mother of a baby every year or two has been 
forced into unwilling motherhood, so far as the later arrivals are con- 
cerned. 

8. That progressive variations in evolution are due to the female 
rather than the male. 
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9. That there is a beneficial exchange of magnetism between the 
sexes in Shaker marriage. 

10. That nursing a child after twelve months tends to produce 
brain disease in the child and deafness and blindness in the mother. 

11. That midwives, as well as physicians, should be permitted to 
impart contraceptive information. 

12. That Christianity has set back the progress of women by a 
thousand years. 

For many of these statements she offers no authority other than her 
own. Even where plausible evidence is offered, her cause is not helped 
by attacking Christianity and the male sex. Whether or not Mrs. 
Sanger wants their co-operation, the support of men and of the churches 
is very essential to the new morality of parenthood. 

She ignores those arguments — like those from immigration or in- 
dustry — which have also been used with some plausibility by the advo- 
cates of larger families. Hoffman (the "prudential" statistician) 
would turn in his gravity to find anything he wrote used to support 
birth-control! 

Her general fallacy is the common one of confusing an indispensable 
cause with an exclusive cause. She follows the chain of causation in 
each problem only until she finds her pet link. 

But, most fundamental, her entire point of view (insufficiently offset 
by two or three scattered pages) seems essentially selfish. She em- 
phasizes the emancipation of women rather than the welfare of the 
family or of the child, which she calls a more selfish interest. The 
"feminine spirit" for which she pleads, is but a projection of her own 
protest against economic, political, and other domination. To the 
reviewers, it would appear that what she is striving for in this respect 
is the basic rights of human nature rather than of specifically feminine 
nature. 

A more constructive and positive approach to this problem is being 
worked out from the standard of organic welfare, including both sexes, 
family and society, worthy childhood, and voluntary parenthood. Men, 
also, have been degraded, kept ignorant. Why not develop fathers 
as fathers, quite as much as develop mothers, whether as mothers, as 
women, or as humans? 

It is hard to blame Mrs. Sanger for the shortcomings of this book: 
we might feel as she, were we to read as many letters like those she 
publishes. Doubtless, however, she does not hear nor see so much of 
the happily married. To understand and pardon does not, however, 
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warrant approval: the cause is so fundamental and worthy that it must 
be defended even from its friends. One may admire the courage and 
value the sacrifice of a pioneer and yet refuse to recognize her as a wise 
leader. Sensationalism may already have seriously handicapped the 
movement by associating it in the public mind with the outrS and morbid. 
Possibly a reading of Aristophanes' marriage-strike might restore a 
sense of humor to the subject. 

S. W. and T. D. Eliot 
Northwestern University 



What the Workers Want — A Study of British Labor. By Arthur 
Gleason. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe. Pp. 518. 
$4.00. 

A panorama of the contending and thinking forces affecting or being 
affected by the labor movement in Great Britain is presented by the 
writer in all its human aspects. There is a sincerity and lack of artistry 
in this book that gives the reader a much clearer portrayal of the 
situation than would be possible had the author set out to give a 
systematic analysis of conditions instead of presenting facts and opinions 
as they are at work in the labor movement. 

One is particularly impressed by the personalities that lead the labor 
movement as portrayed by Mr. Gleason, and to supplement his own 
descriptions the author makes the leaders speak for themselves. That 
the special chapters written by the various labor leaders fail to corre- 
spond to the descriptions given of them is only reasonable, but in present- 
ing one's moving ideas and ideals the interpreter does well to step aside 
and let the subject make his own plea. 

The reports of the various labor conferences appended to the book 
are of immense value, as they give the trend of the labor thought and 
movement in the clearest possible outline and without them the book 
would be incomplete or even misleading. 

Mr. Gleason has a keen eye for essentials and a sense of perspective 
that makes this seemingly bulky volume teem with human interest, 
without losing sight of the fact that nothing is final and that all is still 
in a formative and progressive stage. There are no positive predictions, 
although we are not left in the dark as to the direction in which things 
are moving. There is no effort to give the impression that the masses 
of English labor are more intelligent or farseeing than American labor; 
but that leadership is evidently more keenly alive to the possibilities of 



